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HOMGOPATHY BEFORE THE «TRIBUNAL CIVIL DE LA SEINE,” 
PARIS. 


(franslated from the publisaed Reporis of the Trial, for tbe Bostoa Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Messrs. Eprrors,—It is quite well known to the medical profes- 
sion in this country that, during the latter part of the year 1858, 
twenty homeopathic practitioners, at the head of which body 
stood Messrs. Petroz, Simon and Chargé, commenced a suit of 
“libel” against Doctors Latour and Gallard, of Paris—the first, 
chief editor of the Union Médicale, the latter the author of an 
article which was published in that journal, in which the followers 
of the homeopathic school were denounced as charlatans, pre- 
tenders and impostors. The damages sued for were 50,000 frances, 
beeause a whole scientific body had been attacked. The verdict 
was in favor of the defendants, after a deliberation of the Court 
of a very short time. 

I have followed the whole proceedings as they were published 
from time to time, and thought the readers of your valuable Jour- 
NAL might feel interested in some extracts from them, as this sig- 
nal defeat of Homeopathy, before the chicf tribunal of France, 
and in the medical metropolis of tic world, cannot be without its 
influence and consequences upon thie pretensions of that school of 
medicine in Nurope, and, we hope also, here in America. It is a 
victory of true science over charlatanism. Taking a neutral posi- 
tion, I will cite extracts from the arguments of both counsels, and 
let your readers judge for themselves. 

The Ilomeopathists were represented by the well-known law- 
yer, Emile Olivier, whilst Drs. Latour and Gallard were defended 
by M. Andral, a son of the celebrated savan of that name. M. 
Olivicr opened the proceedings by reading two extracts from the 
libellous article in question. They are, litcrally, these: 

“Everything that can be said against the fundamental principles 
of Homeopathy, has already been said and confirmed by the high- 
est authorities without hesitation. It is not our intention to re- 
new this controversy, since the question has long ago been settled. 
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However, when we consider how the method of Hahnemann has 
changed since its first appearance, and how it now presents itself 
before the publie, it is difficult for us to comprehend how well- 
educated physicians can still practise it in good faith. This is the 
only reason why we wish to have nothing to do with the fancies 
of Homeeopathy, but only with the course adopted by them in 
practice.” 

The second extract reads: “ Homeeopathy is neither a science 
nor a body of principles. It is nothing else than a ¢rade, which is 
detrimental to humanity and science; and if there has ever been 
a time when Homeopathy could be practised without the practi- 
tioner being a contemptible ignoramus, a despicable juggler, or a 
miserable charlatan, it is certainly no longer our own time.” 

These are hard terms, and M. Olivicr endeavored to prove, at 
length, how little Homeopathy and its advocates deserved such 
insults as were heaped upon them in the editorial article. Let us 
follow him in his defence of Tlomeopathy. Ile first speaks of 
Hahnemann, and gives a sketch of his life. The son of a poor 
porcelain-painter at Meissen, he found it difficult to make his way 
in the world. While a student of medicine at Leipsig, he gained 
a livelihood by translating for others. Having found a home in 
Paris, fortune favored him more, and in the course of eight years he 
obtained a considerable practice. There happened to him, what 
happens to so many authorities of medical science—he became 
convinced that he was groping in the dark with his art; that the 
whole method by which he wished to assist suffering humanity was 
good for nothing. But it must not be supposed that this was a 
consequence of a want of knowledge, for exactly the same pheno- 
mena had shown themselves among the best educated physicians. 
Sydenham, the English Hippocrates, said, in his last years, “ Ars 
garrulandi potius quam sanandi.” Boerhaave ordered in his will 
that his whole library should be burned, except one volume, which 
contained the whole “ Art of Healing.” When, after his death, 
the book in question was anxiously opened, it contained nothing 
but blank leaves, and only on the first page were found these words: 
“Bowels open, head cold and feet warm, and physicians will get 
poor.” Broussais said, “Medicine is more injurious than useful 
to man.” Bichat finally declared “the art of healing repugnant 
and unworthy of a thinking man.” “ All these celebrated doctors,” 
continued M. Olivier, “had recognized the fallacies of their sci- 
ence and of their system of cure; yet they had not the courage 
publicly to acknowledge their error, to discontinue a calling which, 
according to their own conviction, did more harm than good. Not 
so with Hahnemann. Once convinced of his error, he, a poor man, 
with a wife and eight children, relinquished his practice, in order not 
to be the executioner of his fellow men. He supported himself by 
literary labor. Then happened divers cases of sickness in his 
family ; he pondered over them—he studied everything in relation 
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to them that could be found in medical literature. An opinion of 
Haller, who says, ‘In order to know the effect of every drug in 
disease, it must first be tried on the healthy body,’ led him first 
to his new method. He (Hahnemann) made first experiments 
with cinchona bark, and brought an intermittent fever upon him- 
self. Patiently he continued his studies, and was constantly sick 
for several years. Thus he experimented on himself with sixty- 
seven different drugs before he published his famous book, the 
‘Organon.’ Hahnemann says: ‘The nature or cause of the dis- 
case escapes us, without becoming tangible to us; hence the art 
of healing must base itself upon the examination of symptoms, 
upon that which is external and visible, and when the symptoms 
have been examined, then drugs must be sought for which cause 
the symptoms to disappear. We must not be influenced by the 
first cause of a disease, but must pay attention to its accidental 
cause. Herein consists the whole art of curing disease.’ This is 
_ Hahnemann’s method. His whole system is built upon the previ- 
ously mentioned sentence, viz., ‘In order to know the action of a 
drug in any given case of disease, we must first know what drug 
can bring about a similar disease in a healthy body.’ Dr. Gallard. 
(the defendant) thinks he can prove the invalidity of this sentence, 
or law of Hahnemann, because it is based only upon one, and that 
a fallacious experiment; he (the defendant) lets loose his wit over 
the law ‘similia similibus’ and the ‘infinitesimal dose.’” M. Oli- 
vier stated further, that Hahnemann originally experimented only 
with large doses, and gradually arrived at his infinitesimal doses. 
“Tad he been a fancy-monger, a fanatic—as he is accused of having 
been—he would perhaps have declared that these small doses are 
absolutely essential ; whereas, he willingly acknowledges that there 
are many cases of sickness in which allopathic remedies must neces- 
sarily be employed in order to effect a cure.” The speaker closes 
with these words: “ Let Dr. Gallard study Hahnemann, let him 
experiment, and who knows (it would be the only punishment 
which I would sentence him to, had I the power) whether he would 
not, at some future day, say to his teachers and professional bro- 
thers, whose sufferings he has so warmly taken to heart, ‘Oh my 
masters, my brothers, it is not you whom one ought to criticize, to 
attack and to destroy !’” 

I have omitted nothing essential from the plea of M. Olivier in 
behalf of his clients. Ihave no doubt his arguments and logic 
will as little succeed in convincing the readers of this JOURNAL, or 
any reasoning man, of the validity of the tenets of Homeopathy, 
as they did in convincing the judges of the Tribunal de la Seine, 
or even in prepossessing them in favor of his clients. 

M. Olivier was followed by M. Andral, the counsel for the de- 
fendants. He first of all seeks to justify his clients for using the 
bold and severe expressions against the Homeopathists, in the li- 
bellous article. He defends them with the very words of one ‘of 
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the complainants, Dr. Chargé, who, in one of his published essays, 
remarks: “Homeopathy is either a truth or falsehood. Homor- 
opathy is either a mysticism or an infallible principle. In the first 
case, we could not be too eager to rid the world of it, by opening 
the eyes of the credulous, and removing the mask from the face of 
impostors.” “It is just this very thing which Dr. Gallard has en- 
deavored to do,” continues M. Andral. “If this tribunal is compe- 
tent to take cognizance of this action, it can only examine and judge 
of the good or bad intention of the author. If his intention was 
malicious, let him be punished. If it was honest, then the question 
is one of opinion; thus much has been acknowledged, however re- 
luctantly, by the counsel for complainants. He has also questioned 
the honest intention of Dr. Gallard.” M. Andral now proceeds 
to justify his client, by exposing the tenets and practice of Ilome- 
opathy. Homeeopathy, says M. Andral, makes use of the language 
of pretension in the presence of the uninitiated, which often imposes 
upon the most intelligent persons, but this language loses its value 
when the point in question is carefully examined. M. Escolia, one 
of the complainants, himsclf declares that Iomeopathy, which 
could make no progress among physicians, has made itself at home 
in the household. “The opinion of Hahnemann, that cinchona 
produces fever, is false, as all scientific bodies of Europe and 
America have declared, with the sole exception of the ‘ University 
of Pennsylvania.’* To this Philadelphia School the complainants 
refer as their sole authority. We have only to bear in mind that 
cinchona wine and tincture do not even produce fever in the most 
delicate female constitution. The contrary assertion, by no means 
proved, but sufficiently disproved, is Hahnemann’s beginning and 
end, his Alphaand Omega. From thence he derives his famous rule, 
similia similibus, which is contrary to everything that science or 
experience has brought to light during centuries. 

“Tt was natural that such a system, hardly sufficiently establish- 
ed, should make the patient worse instead of curing him. This, 
in order to do no harm, led Hahnemann to his infinitesimal doses. 
He discovered that the principle of disease is immaterial, there- 
fore he uses an immaterial means of cure, immaterial, in truth, as 
nonentity. Thus Homeopathic practitioners (unless they fall back 
upon the remedies of the regular school) can never be accused, justly, 
of having injured the patient by giving too strongadose, for ‘nothing’ 
can neither benefit nor injure.” The learned counsel next de- 
scribed the manner in which Hommopathic remedies are prepared, 


* We suppose M. Andral refers to the ‘Pennsylvania Homoeopathic Medical College” at 
Philadelphia, which is the only institution where the tenets of Hahnemann are still taught, either in 
America or Europe ; for the assertion of many young Homeopathic doctors, and some older ones, 
too, that they have studied Homeeopathy in Europe, and particularly in Germany, and even re- 
ceived a degree there, is a falschood, inasmuch as there is no medical school or university in Eu- 
rope, and especially none in Germany, where, after a fair trial, the tenets of Hahnemann have 
not been repudiated and pronounced as untenable, unscientific and injurious, and consequently no 
tectures on Homeeopathy are delivered, and, still less, degrees conferred on Homoeopathic doctors. 
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after the rules laid down by Hahnemann. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat here, minutely, this process, which M. Andral explained at some 
length, to the great amusement of the court. The curious reader 
is particularly referred to the extract from Dr. Simpson’s work 
on Homoeopathy, in the last volume of Braithwaite’s Retrospect, 
or to Dr. Simpson’s work itself. M. Andral continues: “ ¢ Cin- 
chona, says Hahnemann, ‘is one of the most powerful remedies. 
I find that the quadrillionth part (sic !) (1,000,000,000,000,000) of a 
grain is often too strong a dose. It is far better to use small glob- 
ules, of the size of a poppy-seed. Lora: immersed in the respec- 
tive dilution, form a dose which is about 53, part of a drop (that 
is, aby part of a quarter of a millionth part of a grain!). If the 
patient is very susceptible, then it is sufficient to let him smell 
once of a flask, in which there has been placed a sugar globule of 
the size of a mustard-seed, immersed in the curative, diluted fluid.’ 
(Organon, p. 323. Traité des Maladies Chroniques, p. 203.) 
Is it an ignoramus, a faney-monger, or a charlatan who has written 
these words? All I can say is, that this passage is not borrowed 
from a chapter of the writings of Aristotle, but from the Organon, 
the book, according to Hahnemann, ‘ which was written under tin- 
spiration of the Supreme Being. But not only does he offer 
powerful drugs in these doses, but also the most inert substances, 
viz., lyeopodium, or vegetable sulphur, that yellow powder which 
is put into pill-boxes by our apothecaries, in order to prevent the 
pills from sticking together. ‘Lycopodium cannot be used in bil- 
lionth dilutions, because it is too powerful; it must be given’ (this 
powder of apothecaries) ‘in the octillionth or decillionth dilution.’ 
The decillionth part of a millionth part of a grain!! And this 
dose produces the most wonderful effects. He who has partaken 
of it can argue, according to rules, on metaphysical and abstract 
subjects ; but he will be puzzled if common things, every-day affairs 
are discussed. He will say, for example, ‘peaches’ where he 
ought to say ‘ pears.’ A woman was afraid to be left alone; aberra- 
tion of mind and madness, which manifest themselves by jealousy, 
complaints, pretensions and a quarrelsome character, followed in 
twelve days after taking the same remedy. (P. 889.) ‘If you 
take the same dose of eharcoal you will feel a desire, after four- 
teen days (not before), to pull the nose of every passer-by.’ But 
I stop; T have said enough,” exclaims M. Andral. “No one will 
in future maintain that we have calumniated the Homeopathists, 
or caricatured them, if that were possible. We have only quoted 
the prophet, word for word. 

“The efficacy of fluid medicines Hahnemann pretends to develop 
by a process of shaking. He has invented for it the strange name 
‘potention.’ The manner and length of time the drug is to be 
shaken gives it a secret power, which unites with the power which 
has alr eady been created and developed by dilutions. What pow- 
cr? Well, the power of nothing! The most careful chemical . 
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examinations have found no active substance in these dilutions; 
the Homeopathists themselves grant that, beyond the fifth dilu- 
tion, no trace of the drug is to be found. ‘To what purpose serve 
these remedies, which the mind cannot comprehend and chemistry 
is unable to analyze? Well, in medicine, as in politics, or in 
anything else, the mass of the people is imposed upon, decciv- 
ed and ruled over by those who despise man enough to cheat 
him systematically. And still these sugar globules, these fabulous 
dilutions, work wonders! According to our opinion, medicine is 
an art which often cures—oftencr relieves—but always consoles. 
Hahnemann held other opinions; ‘the patient must be cured,’ says 
he, ‘to relieve him is nothing at all.’ ‘Ido not alleviate the suffer- 
ings of my patients, [ destroy every vestige of disease’! Thus 
speaks a man who, with his globules, brings about an immediate 
cure in melancholy, in too great an inclination to laughter, in the 
sorrow of love! &c. 

“In France, many experiments have been made with these Ho- 
meopathic globules. Nobody ascribes to them any effect. I men- 
tion here only the well-authenticated case of a physician who swal- 
lowed 150 aconite globules, and who, in spite of the repeated 
assurances of a Ilomceopathist that it would be the infallible cause 
of his death, did not experience the least effect from the dose. 
Trousseau experimented again and again, with his pupils, constant- 
ly without result. Dr. Gama has offered himself to be experi- 
mented upon by Homeopathic physicians, promised to follow their 
orders promptly, and, lastly, to give to the poor 500 francs, if they 
should succeed ,in bringing about in him the least attack of fever. 
The offer was refused, under insignificant excuses and objections. 
Whenever Homceopathie practitioners have made experiments in 
the presence of regular physicians, the experiments failed; it is 
only when they operate alone with their patients, they accomplish 
the most astonishing results. I will not, however, maintain that 
Homeepathists never accomplish acure. They cure acute diseases, 
because they leave them to the care of the best and most success- 
ful physician—Nature; they cure nervous discases, because they 
work upon the imagination. Does not the Homeopathist Gripe- 
lich himself confess that he has often accomplished cures with clear 
water, by the mere power of faith? This is an important fact. 
Finally, it is too well known that Homeeopathists very often make 
use of the remedies of the regular school, and especially in those 
cases where they really bring about a cure. I present to you here, 
as evidence, a number of prescriptions of Dr. Love, one of the com- 
plainants, which consist of allopathic remedies in large doses. 
How does it happen that this man subscribes to the complaint 
which would condemn the whole regular practice of medicine ? 

“Jn regard to the remarkable results of Homeopathy, I have to 
make a few remarks. In 1855, Dr. Chargé, one of the complain- 
ants, boasted of his successful treatment of cholera. Of 80 cholera 
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patients whom he treated homeopathically, he pretended not to 
have lost a single one. When, in 1856, cholera broke out at Mar- 
seilles, the Mayor of that city called on Dr. Chargé and delivered 
up to him one of the wards of the Hotel Dieu of Marseilles, where 
everything was arranged according to his desire. Dr. Chargé, who 
had boasted of never having lost a single cholera patient, lost, in 
eight days, 21 patients out of 26; whilst the regular physician in the 
adjoining ward, during the same time, only lost 14 out of 25 pa- 
tients. | present here to the court the necessary authenticated 
documents in regard to this fact. Dr. Chargé is one of those who 
complain of having been libelled. Ab uno disce omnes.” As to 
the opinion of scientific bodies, M. Andral declares, that “the 
French Academy of Medicine, composed of the most distinguished 
scientific men, had discussed the subject of Homoeopathy in three 
sessions as carly as 1835, and unanimously declared the system as 
false, full of contradictions, and in the highest degree dangerous.” 

The advocate proceeds next to prove that “the honest endeavor 
of medical science has always been directed toward the truth ; no other 
department of science receives so joyfully, so eagerly, every new 
discovery, like anew conquest, by the assistance of which this or that 
patient may be rescued from death. Nowhere do we see that medi- 
cine is opposed to rational progress.” He mentions a great num- 
ber of such progressive steps in the right direction, and then con- 
tinues: “Why should Homeeopathy alone be repudiated? Among 
our doctors—even our opponents grant thus much—are to be found 
honest men, who would be unwilling to poison the whole human race 
merely for science’s sake! Or is there, perhaps, some interest 
which chains them to their old principles? When we daily see 
how individuals without name, without title, without any position 
whatever in science, without education, acquire a very remunera- 
tive, though not a very desirable, notoriety by hoisting the stand- 
ard of Homeeopathy, what position could not the masters of sci- 
ence have reached if they had placed themselves at the head of 
the movement, at the head of the reform! The care for their 
fame, the interest of their art, would have induced them to do so, 
had they discovered truth in Homeopathy. But this was not the 
case; on the contrary, they recognized it as a mixture of errors, 
and their honor demanded of them to keep aloof from it. But 
why should I refer only to the savans, who, as our opponents main- 
tain, are prejudiced, and unable once for all to raise themselves 
above their notions and prejudices; let us take unprejudiced youth, 
let us see how our young menact. Our schools, our lecture rooms 
are crowded with young men, thirsting for knowledge. The in- 
stinct of their years, the desire of acquiring a name, the necessity 
of working out for themselves a brilliant sphere of action, drive 
them all toward everything that is new; yet how many do we actu- 
ally see marching into the camp of our opponents? The young and 
brilliant societies, in which there reigns by no means too great a 
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respect and vencration for what is past and antiquated, are more 
eager in their condemnation of Homwopathy than the Academy 
itself.” For support of this assertion, M. Andral read a great 
number of letters and addresses of young medical societies from 
all parts of France, in which, one and all, the opinions of Dr. Gal- 
lard, the accused, are sustained. “ And to conclude,” says Andral, 
“my client is either right or wrong; we have nothing to do with 
the cause, but whether he acted in good faith, and this is the im- 
portant question. If all the doctors and learned societies are 
mistaken, which this tribunal will hardly presume, then Dr. Gal- 
lard’s guilt consists only in having shared their errors. If the 
most celebrated savans of the empire, the professors of all uni- 
versities, have ruined the mind and heart and conscience of my 
client, and have filled him with antiquated notions—if Hahnemann 
alone tells the truth, and is alone truth itself, and the com- 
plainants are his true prophets, then this tribunal will pardon 
my client, since he has only followed his masters and teachers, and 
has repeated their teachings. At all events, the complaint is to 
be returned. Nore of the complainants is personally attacked, 
they are the very men who recognized themselves in the words 
‘charlatans, fancy-mongers,’ &c., and they all exclaimed, ‘ Me, 
me,adsum.’ The article in question is nothing except an honest 
and well-intentioned scientific discussion. I place my clients under 
the protection of Pascal’s beautiful saying, which my opponents 
have also quoted, and which I nevertheless make use of without 
hesitation: ‘If it is wicked to have no respect for truth, it is just 
as wicked to have no contempt for falsehood.’ ” 

So much in regard to the proceedings of this trial, certainly not 
unimportant in regard to its consequences. The verdict, as I have 
already stated in the beginning of this article, was given, after a 
very short deliberation, in favor of the defendants. R. 

Boston, March 25, 1859. 


FO:TAL MALFORMATION. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Messrs. Epirors,—The rarity of the following case has induced 
me to report it for publication. 

On February 20th, I was called to sce a recently-born child, 
whose condition the midwife and friends could not satisfactorily 
make out. This was the third child, and nothing unusual had 
happened during gestation or parturition. The labor was _per- 
fectly natural. The other two children were symmetrically form- 
ed. Upon inspection of the child, its superior and inferior extre- 
mities were found natural; its abdomen presented the following 
conditions :—at the umbilicus, to the right of the median line, was 


a large semicircular opening, about three inches in length and two 
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and a half in breadth, extending equidistantly above and below 
the umbilical cord. Through this opening issued all the small in- 
testines, with the exception of a very small portion, and most of 
the colon. The contiguous surfaces of the intestines, when they 
passed through the orifice, were closely adherent, and the outer 
part of the mass was so, likewise, to the integument, for about one 
inch. The umbilical cord was in no way adherent to the intesti- 
nal mass. 

The protruding intestines were of a dark-red color and _per- 
fectly motionless, and there had been no perceptible movements in 
them since birth. The child took food for nearly a day, when it be- 
gan to vomit, and refused further nourishment; the vomiting con- 
tinued until its death, which occurred about sixty hours after birth. 
No dejection had taken place from the bowels, as might readily be 
inferred from the abscence of the peristaltic movement. 

Ten or twelve hours after death, Dr. Thomas, my partner, and 
myself, being incidentally present, were, at our request, permitted 
to make an inspection of the body. The thoracic, abdominal and 
pelvic viscera were examined, but no additional abnormities were 
discovered, except that the rectum was unusually small. 

Pleasant Hill, March, 1859. T. W. Smastip. 


DETECTION OF PREGNANCY BY ERGOT. 


{Communieated fer the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Messrs. Kprrors,—I do not recollect of ever having seen the use 
of ergot recommended for the purpose of detecting pregnancy in 
its earlier stages. For many years, I have been in the habit of 
administering small doses of this drug for this purpose, and in my 
hands it has seldom failed of furnishing the evidence sought. The 
specific action of the medicine is not felt by an unimpregnated 
womb, while the gravid uterus, I believe, almost invariably responds 
to its action by some uneasiness in the back, but more particularly 
by pain in the upper part of the thighs, sufficiently to enable you to 
diagnosticate the case with great certainty. I have in many doubt- 
ful cases trusted to this test, and have very seldom been disap- 
pointed in my diagnosis. 1 will only add that the ergot can be 
given with entire safety in sufficient quantity to accomplish the 
object sought. If the use of the secale for this purpose is new to 
the profession, as I believe it is, and you consider these remarks 
worthy a place in your JourNaL, you will please insert them, and 


oblige Your ob’t serv’t, W. W. C. 
Middleboro’, March 29, 1859. 
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ON THE SPECULUM VAGINUE. 
BY JOHN P. METTAUVER, M.D., LL.D., OF VIRGINIA. 


THE employment of this instrument, of late years, in the explora- 
tion and treatment of uterine affections, has become almost as 
common as the stethoscope and pereussion in the diseases of the 
thoracic organs. Even inexperienced practitioners, who have 
barely laid aside the swathings of their pupilage, presume to em- 
ploy it, and speak authoritatively of the mode of applying it, as 
well as of the diseases demanding its use. They seem to regard 
the operation as a thing of little importance, as far as female 
delicacy is concerned, and to believe that poor woman should sub- 
mit to it, even if a disease of the uterus is only suspected to 
exist, that might possibly render the speculum necessary hereafter. 

Every enlightened and humane physician will coneede that a 
necessity will sometimes arise for the employment of the specu- 
lum, as well as other modes of exploration, repulsive to female 
delicacy. In such cases a sacrifice of delicacy becomes a duty, 
and sensible women unhesitatingly submit to its wise and sacred 
behests. 

The writer has undertaken this communication for the purpose 
of showing that the speculum, in the investigation and treatment 
of uterine diseases, has been needlessly employed, and its value, as a 
means of diagnosis, greatly abused. That the instrument is en- 
tirely unnecessary in alarge majority of uterine diseases, the writer's 
experience abundantly testifies. His experience with the speculum, 
too, has long since satisfied him that the evidence furnished by it is 
often unsatisfactory, and not to be relied on; nay, in some instances, 
if is actually deceptive, by reason of the changes caused in the 
state of the os and cervix uteri, by the pressure of the instrument 
onthem. It has frequently been the case, in the hands of the 
writer, that the pressure of the speculum has so changed the color 
and presenting surface of those parts, as actually to defeat the 
objects of the examination; and such will often be the case in 
engorgement of the uterus, and when there is malposition of it 
from retro or antiversion. Generally, in determining as to! the 
existence or non-existence of induration, engorgement, the devia- 
tions of position, internal ulceration, and, very frequently, of ulce- 
ration of the os itself, no matter how carefully and skilfully used, it 
affords little if any information of a reliable and useful nature. 
Even when the three or four bladed instrument is employed, the 
operation and results will be obnoxious to these objections in a 
great degree, and they are the only reliable forms of vagino-ute- 
rine speculums in displaying the parts to be examined, and are 
also more readily and easily introduced; yet, little difficulty will 
be encountered in the use of any of the speculums now in use, 
even with a mere novice, who has carefully studied and learned 
the form, course and depth of the vagina, the highly wrought and 
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fanciful account of sueh difficulties, published in the Monthly 
Stethoscope and Medical Reporter, No. 2, Vol. IL., tor 1857, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

[t is not pretended that the speculum is useless, or absolutely 
unnecessary in vaginal and uterine diseases. Far otherwise—as 
ihe writer has employed it in those diseases, in some instances, with 
the best results. It is to the officious and indiscriminate use of it 
that he objeets, and to the exclusion and neglect of the more re- 
linble and delicate mode of examination by the “ toucher.” 

The speculum has not found general favor in France, although 
much employed in that country. At the head of its opponents 
there, the name of the distinguished Velpeau stands conspicuous ; 
and it is matter of gratulation to the writer to find his views sup- 
ported by such high authority: yet he entertained these views 
and carried them out in practice years before he was aware that 
Velpeau had expressed similar opinions and objections. 

[It is probable that the physicians of this country and France 
generally and indiscriminately employ the speeunlum than 
auy others in the civilized world; and it is probable, also, that 
the taste for using it is due, in a degree, if not wholly, to the 
cliniques, as well as to the hospital practice connected with the 
medical schools of those countries, where female delicacy and 
exposure are regarded with little concern, as the subjects of the 
use of the speculum are derived from the most degraded classes 
of society, with whom modesty is only known by name. In many 
instances, the writer has met with women laboring under organic 
diseases of the uterus, who declared to him that they would soon- 
er take their chance to live or die with the disease, than submit 
to the use of the speculum; and all are more or less opposed to 
it, even those who finally submit to its employment. Really, it is 
not to be wondered at, that a modest, delicate woman should feel 
unwilling to submit her person to such a revolting exposure; and 
the writer candidly owns that he has never yet applied the speeu- 
lum, or even examined by the toucher, without being more or less 
abashed and disconcerted, by reason of the exposure the opera- 
tion necessarily imposes on females. Even the ordinary modes of 
investigation by question and answer, often greatly shock a modest 
female, and in a degree, in some instances, cinbarrass the diagnosis 
of her diseases. 

When organic disease of the uterus exists, and the rational 
symptoms fail in furnishing the requisite amount of information 
necessary to form a satisfactory diagnosis, nearly every intelligent 
woman will consent to a physical examination, if made sensible of 
the necessity for it, especially if the proposition to do so is deli- 
vately presented; and such being the case, it is the duty of the 
physician, as far as is consistent with safety, to save his female 
patients all needless shock of feeling from delicate questions or 
personal exposure. 

Lx.—10** 
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Entertaining such views of this delicate subject, the writer, 
some ten years since, directed his attention to the investigation of 
organic diseases of the uterus, guided by the toucher, chiefly ; and, 
after repeated trials, affording ample experience, he unhesitatingly 
states that the information it furnishes is far more reliable and 
satisfactory than that derived from any form of speculum, in de- 
termining as to the existence and nature of such diseases. In 
numerous instances, during the time above stated, he has tested 
the correctness of his diagnosis in uterine diseases, guided by 
the taxis. Most of the examples presented ulceration of the os, 
but in many eases the cervix was also implicated more or less ex- 
tensively. Ten of them exhibited the os patulous, exceeding In 
size a Spanish dollar, and deeply ulcerated, the cervix indurated 
considerably beyond the interior boundary of the corresponding 
border of the uleer, and the general health greatly impaired. 

After carefully examining into the condition of the os and cer- 
vix uteri by the toucher, he was enabled to detect ulecration with 
ereat certainty, as well as induration, cnzorgement, and all of the 
deviations of position. 

An ulcerated os uteri presents to the experienced touch the 
same feel as an ulcer on the exterior of the body; and an accompa- 
nying induration of the surrounding parts isa very common attend- 
ant of such ulceration, as it is also of many external uleers. Indura- 
tion of the cervix, however, is decidedly more apt to accompany 
intra-cervical ulceration; and as it is uniformly met with in’ such 
ulceration of the cervix, clearly ascertained to exist, as well as 
frequently in ulceration of the os likewise, it may safely be infer- 
red that it represents ulceration in all those cases in which the 
cervix is inaccessible to the touch, when indurated, without uleera- 
tion of the os. 

In deciding as to the existence of induration of the os or cervix 
uteri, the speculum is absolutely uscless. Even in ulceration, the 
information it imparts is unsatisfactory and unreliable. In en- 
gorgement and inflammation, it furnishes no information that is 
not derivable from the toucher, elucidative of those conditions, 
and is far more offensive to the feelings of a delicate woman than 
the investigation by the taxis. 

The discharge, said to be characteristic of, and peculiar to ulee- 
ration of the os and cervix, is not by any means constant in ap- 
pearance, nor does it furnish conclusive evidence in all cases that 
ulceration does exist when met with. If present, and just issuing 
from the os uteri, either in its semi-fluid or ropy condition, the 
speculum, if then applied, would only prove that the morbid secre- 
tion unequivocally proceeded from the os uteri. The discharge of 
this diseased product externally, however, affords as satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of ulceration of the os uteri, as if actu- 
ally seen escaping from the uterine cavity, because its characters 
are sufficiently marked to remove all doubts of its identity. 
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Although furnishing pretty satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of organic diseases of the uterus, of itself, the revelations of the 
toucher should invariably be taken in connection with the other 
symptoms usually met with in such diseases, in forming a diagno- 
sis. The ulcerated os and cervix, when accessible to the touch; 
the induration; the peculiar discharge; pelvic and dorsal pains; 
inability to stand at alone time; frequently, abdominal pains; dis- 
ordered digestion; nervousness; depression of spirits, and the 
peculiar desponding expression of countenance termed “ facies 
uterine,” when taken together, leave little room to doubt as to 
the existence of ulecration of the os and cervix uteri. 

The speculum will be demanded in those cases in which the os 
uteri cannot be reached by the finger, as then no other reliable 
plan could be adopted for exploring and treating such examples. 
Fortunately, these latter instances are rarely to be met with, as 
the writer has only witnessed two out of over a hundred cases 
treated by him in ten years. It will also be required in scirrhous 
uteri, when the indurated cervix is to be excised; and when adhe- 
sions between the os or cervix and vagina exist. And it will be 
indispensable in cauterizing the uterus with the incandescent iron, 
and in leeching or searifying the organ. 

For the purpose of cauterizing the os and cervix, the writer 
employs the nitrate of silver, and the acid nitrate of mercury, 
conveyed to the parts, concealed by a canula directed by the index 
finger of the right hand; and the operation should be repeated 
once in three or four days, or after longer intervals, if the previ- 
ous operation is followed by prolonged bleeding, until the cure is 
perfected. The nitrate of silver is best adapted to the mild or 
slight examples of ulceration; while the acid nitrate of mercury 
should be used when the ulcers are deep and extensive, and espe- 
cially if the cervix is decidedly implicated. It is best, however, 
to begin the treatment with the nitrate of silver; and if ameliora- 
tion seems tardy, then to employ the acid nitrate of mercury in 
alternation with the caustic silver. 

The position most convenient to the operator for examination, 
as well as for the application of remedics, is on the left side, with 
the thighs flexed on the trunk, and the legs on the thighs. The 
person should invariably be covered, and the nates placed near 
the border of a bed. In this posture, the parts can generally be 
reached and examined with the index finger of the right hand with 
entire convenience; and it is also best for the application of the 
speculum, as well as the cauterizing agents employed through it. 

The first trials, in the use of the caustic, upon the plan advocat- 
ed in this paper, will, in all probability, be attended with some 
difficulty ; but gentle efforts, repeated again and again deliberate- 
ly, will soon impart the requisite dexterity of manipulation to in- 
sure success; and, after learning how to apply the remedy, the 
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ease with which it can be done will astonish both patient and 
physician. 
A crayon formed of the nitrate of silver. or the stick itself may 


be used, applied as already intimated; and, for the application of 


the acid nitrate of mercury, a short, full camel’s-hair brush, or 
mop, saturated with the undiluted solution, answers best. The 
eanula should be fully ten inches in length, of proper calibre to 
contain the crayon, or mop, and open at both ends, so as to allow 
the handle of the crayon to project sufficiently beyond the free, o1 
outer extremity. so as to be held and wielded by the operator's 
left hand; and it may be formed of silver or glass—the latter ina- 
terial the writer employs, and decidedly prefers. 

To guard against vaginal irritation, from accidental diffusion of 
cither of the caustics over its surface, after being applied to the uterus. 
a weak solution of common salt should be invariably injected into the 
vagina immediately after any cauterization—using for the purpose a 
female glass syringe—taking care at the same time that this saline 
solution is effectually applied to the upper portion of the passage 
immediately around the cervix uteri. After this the vagina may 
be abluted daily with simple water, or mucilaginous infusions, such 
as slippery clm or flax-seed teas, applied tepid or cool, as may be 
preferred by females. The saline wash may also be used tepid or 
cool, according to the fancy of different patients. 

The bowels should be kept in a soluble, easy condition, using 
for the purpose, when necessary, mild apericnts, especially gentle 
aloctic preparations. When induration of the cervix exists, and 
if the habit is anemic, the iodide of iron will be proper. If anx- 
mia, without induration, is present, and more especially should 
there be nervous debility, and marked depression of spirits, fre- 
quently tending to deep despondency, the phosphate of iron will 
be indicated. It will sometimes be necessary to resort to vegcta- 
ble tonics in these cases; and in many instances nothing answers 
better than good porter. The cold infusion of wild cherry bark 
(prun. virgin.) will very often supersede all other vegetable tonics ; 
and the cases most likely to be benefited by it are those attended 
with undue nervousness, as well as debility. When the liver is 
torpid, and the bowels refuse to respond to the action of aperi- 
ents, the nitro-muriatic acid mixture will be found signally benefi- 
cial. The diet should invariably be simple, and moderately nu- 
tritious. 

It will greatly promote recovery, to require patients to remain 
in bed, or in a recumbent posture, during treatment; and, for 
months after recovery, every species of travelling will be hurtful. 
The utmost care should be taken to guard patients against expo- 
sure to variable temperature. Catarrhal disturbances invariably 
ageravate uterine diseases of every kind, and in none do they 
prove more hurtful than in ulceration and induration of the os and 
eervix.— Virginia Medical Journal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL 
IMPROVEMENT. BY F. E. OLIVER, M.D., SECRETARY. 


Maren l4th.—-Cancer of the Bladder. Specimen, shown by Dr. 
Jackson, was received from Dr. Mack, with the following history of 
the case by Dr. Benjamin Cox, Jr., of Salem. 

‘+ Me. , wt. 50 years, died March 12, 1859. Ile was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and for many years he had applied himself very closely 
to his business, often working from twelve to sixteen hours per day. He 
was about 5 feet 6 inches in height, well proportioned, and weighed 
140 pounds. Ife was of a nervous temperament. He was strictly 
temperate, and in all his moral habits he was, I believe, correct. His 
health, previous to his last sickness, had been generally good. From 
his ancestors, both paternal and maternal, he inherited a sound con- 
stitution : for generations back they were remarkable for their longe- 
vity. Ilis father was nearly 84 years old when he died; his mother, 
aged 82, is yet living. 

About two years ago, Mr. consulted me at my office, on ac- 
count of an urinary affection. Ime said, that for eight years (and he 
could fix the time positively as far back as that, by a particular cir- 
cumstance, which he recalled) he had been annoyed by frequent and 
irresistible calls to pass water. For several years this was the only 
symptom, but for nearly two years he had suffered considerable pain 
in the bladder when he made water, and especially so if he tried to 
retain it, even for a few moments, after the desire to evacuate it was 
experienced ; and constantly he had an uneasy sensation there, and 
likewise, sometimes, smarting, cutting pains along the urethra, and in 
the glans penis. The quantity of urine in twenty-four hours was large, 
averaging two quarts; it was frequently bloody, the blood being often 
evacuated in clots, and sometimes it had an offensive odor. 

‘‘ Besides these local symptoms, he complained of some constitu- 
tional disturbances, the principal of which were loss of energy and 
strength, occasional nausea and vomiting, and, every month or two, 
more or less, attacks of what he called bilious colic, and constipation. 
Ilis general appearance at this time did not indicate any grave disease. 
The expression of his countenance was animated and natural ; the skin 
healthy in color, in moisture, and in temperature ; the tongue was 
clean; the appetite was usually good; the circulation was natural : 
he had not lost a pound of flesh. Ile was very much disturbed, and 
his sleep interrupted by the frequency of the calls to urinate; during 
the intervals, his sleep was quiet and refreshing. 

‘7 introduced a sound into the bladder. The passage of the instru- 
ment then, and always afterward, occasioned very acute pain through 
the whole course of the urethra, but the most exquisitely painful part 
was through the prostate. The bladder was so contracted, as I then 
thought, that the sound could not be moved about at all, but its pre- 
sence in the bladder did not cause any complaint of pain, either in that 
organ or the urethra; it was only while it was being introduced that 
the suffering was experienced. Only a few drops of blood followed 
the withdrawal of the instrument. Never did the employment of a 
catheter or sound occasion much bleeding but once. This was six or 
eight weeks before his death. Then, in consultation with Dr. Mack, 
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a catheter was introduced, and two or three ounces of tepid water 
were injected. This distension of the organ produced the most in- 
tense suffering for the few minutes the water was retained; it was 
voided nearly colorless, but it had a very offensive smell. He suffer- 
ed extreme pain the next twelve hours, and, according to the report 
of his brother, who watched him, he lost that night about two quarts 
of blood. For the last year of his life, but more especially during the 
last four or five months, he discharged a great deal of blood, sometimes 
in a liquid form, but frequently in clots, with much effort and. strain- 
ing, and with great distress. I have often seen in the urinal two, 
three, and four ounces of coagulated blood, in separate clots, some of 
them so large that it seemed impossible they could have passed 
through the canal. Ile would bleed in this way, losing a pound of 
blood or more a day for several days in succession ; then for four, five 
or six days the urine would be only slightly discolored. 

“The quantity of urine continued to be large till within a few days 
before his death, certainly as much, upon an average, as two quarts 
daily. 

“T had it analyzed many times, but as I have lost my record of the 
analyses I can only state, in general terms, that its specific gravity 
was only a little less than natural, I think usually about 1012; com- 
monly it was acid, sometimes slightly alkaline, but not fixed, however. 
It always contained blood, albumen, pus, large quantities of mucus, 
an abundance of epithelial scales, casts of urinary tubes, and some- 
times oxalate of time. 

‘‘ About a year ago, his general health began perceptibly to fail. 
He gradually became pale and emaciated; his gait in walking was 
slower and less elastic, so that any one noticing him as he passed 
along the street during the last summer, would at once perceive 
that he was an invalid. Ie continued to work at his trade till about 
the last of August, and he was not wholly confined to the house till 
near the close of the year. Ile failed rapidly the last three or four 
weeks, and suffered much till a week before death. The last three 
days he was in a drowsy, sleepy condition, without being at all coma- 
tose. When spoken to, or aroused, his mind was strong and clear. 

‘* Sectio Cadaveris.—Body much emaciated. 

‘* Brain not examined. 

Chest.—Lungs, in sifu, perfectly healthy. No adhesions. <A por- 
tion of the lower lobe of the left lung partially solidified ; something 
like grey hepatization of it. This change took place a short time be- 
fore death. Heart, and vessels connected with it, normal. 

Abdomen.—Stomach, pancreas, spleen, liver, gall-bladder, intes- 
tines and mesenteric glands, all normal. The kidneys and bladder, 
you know their condition. The omentum adhered to the fundus of 
the bladder for a space of about half an inch, just over where the tu- 
mor within was rooted ; you can now probably see the spot in the 
specimen.” 

The tumor, which projects into the cavity and from the fundus of 
the bladder, is perfectly defined, of a circular form, about four inches 
in diameter and two inches in clevation; the mucous membrane stop- 
ping abruptly around the base. It has a dead-white color, a fibrinous 
consistence, and considerable friability, so that it has been broken into 
in some places by handling. The external surface is rough, but the 
general form rounded. In structure it is uniform, nowhere at all vas- 
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cular, and showing nowhere any of the usual appearances of cancer. 
Under the microscope, Dr. Ellis has found no cancer cells, nor, indeed, 
any definite appearances. Not very far from the tumor is a white 
deposit in or beneath the mucous membrane, and about a line in dia- 
meter; and otherwise the bladder appears quite healthy, being nei- 
ther fasciculated nor remarkable as to its size. Upon the peritoneal 


surface, corresponding to the tumor, there is no appearance of morbid 
deposit. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 
BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1859. 


THE HEALTH OF LARGE CITIES. 

There are many important questions affecting the health of large 
cities which should interest the public, as well as the medical profes- 
sion and the recognized conservators of public health—such as Boards 
of Hlealth, City Physicians, Special Committees appointed to examine 
hygienic questions, &c. &c. Many of these subjects we have previ- 
ously brought forward, in the pages of the Journa, with more or less 
particularity. Prominent amongst them is the always important sub- 


ject of drainage—carelessness or half-way proceedings about which 


are not only short-sighted policy and poor economy, but downright 
unfaithfulness in duty and treachery to the common weal. Our own 
city has severely felt the evils of foul emanations in a certain quarter 
—we refer to the Charles Street nuisance of last summer-—but we are 
happy to know that every effort is, in general, promptly made by our 
municipal authorities, not only to annul existing evils of this descrip- 
tion, but—what is far better—to foresee and prevent their occurrence. 
As we have remarked, not long since, our community has every reason 
to be satisfied with, and to congratulate itself, indeed, upon the vigi- 
lance and care manifested by our City Physician in these and other 
matters appropriately entrusted to his supervision. As we grow in 
age, may we not only maintain, but even increase in, the virtues of 
cleanliness and wise sanitary provisions of every description. 

In this connection, we may appropriately refer to an interesting 
summary—which we observe in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
March 25th, 1859—relative to the Life and Death Statistics of Lon- 
don. The proportions of births and deaths, in that immense empori- 
um, are in much the same proportion as they are found to be else- 
where. There is usually an excess of male over female births every- 
where ; and which is a wise regulation of Providence, to meet that 
subsequent loss of males, by casualty and exposure, which is so con- 
stant a result of the circumstances of human life. Thus, we learn 
from the account above referred to, that, in 1858, there were eighty- 
eight thousand, six hundred and twenty registered births in London. 
Of these, forty-five thousand, two hundred and twenty were boys, and 
forty-three thousand, four hundred, girls. The proportions of deaths 
do not materially vary :—there were sixty-three thousand eight hun- 
dred and cighty-two deaths—males thirty-two thousand, five hundred 
and sixty-three ; females, thirty-one thousand, three hundred and nine- 
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teen. There is thus a large increase of the population of London by 
the excess of births over deaths, alone. The additions by immigration 
are still larger, and tend to magnify more and more the numbers, 
power and consequence of the city. ‘* The population thus increased 
by the number of births over deaths, 24,738. By the excess of immi- 
gration over emigration, 27,952 were added, making a total increase 
of 52,690, or about one thousand per week.’ 

The ratio of the increase of population, as usual, exceeds that 
of the diminution by death. A> very large number of deaths is_re- 
corded as having taken place in the charitable public institutions— 
and some surprise seems to have been expressed at this—at all events, 
the report suggests that the facts *‘ demand inquiry.’’ We should 
think that the ‘inquiry could be promptly and. satisfactorily an- 
swered. Who are the usual occupants of workhouses, lunatic 
asylums, hospitals and similar institutions? Notoriously, they are 
those, at least in great majority, who are worn out by antecedent 
hardships, privations and disease, They are thus likely—nay almost 
sure—to die ina large comparative ratio. What, therefore, at first, 
may strike the gatherers of statistics or the editors of daily papers as 
a large rate of mortality for the class above mentioned, does not so 
impress a medical man accustomed to weigh the influences alluded 
to; and need not so impress any judicious and retlecting layman. 

The following selections are interesting—as having a bearing upon 
the question of the causation of death—for their reference, by compa- 
rison, to our own country :-— 

* A large portion of the mortality was caused by those active ministers of death 
whose ravages tell so fearfully on our New England population, viz., tuberculous 
diseases and diseases of the respiratory organs—11,908 deaths (exclusive of phthi- 
sis) occurring of the latter, and 10,127 of the former, of which 7,369, or about 
one twelfth of the whole mortality, were of consumption. The number of violent 
deaths was 1,916, of which 58 were homicides, 238 suicides, and 1,622 by acci- 
dent or negligence. London certainly shows favorably in comparison with the 
‘metropolis’ of the New World, in respect to homicides. Of the females, 430 
died of diseases incidental to child-bearing—one mother to every 206 children 
born alive.” 

The importanee of sanitary and hygienic provisions, as affecting the 
health of large communities, is rendered evident by the quotation we 
are about to present, and we may remark, in thus concluding this arti- 
cle, that it has ever been the pride of legitimate and honorable medi- 
cine—and of late years more so than ever—to insist upon and demon- 
strate the priceless advantages accruing to large cities from a faithful 
and constant attention to the measures of hygienc, or ‘ preventive 
medicine.””? Besides the paragraphs especially relating to these points, 
we will append two short ones referring to the annual mortality from 
lightning in London and in England; and also the figures which give 
the former and present dimensions of the largest city on the globe. 


“Comparing the mortality of London with that of an equal population in the 
most healthy districts of England, the excess of deaths in the city is found to be 
17,894, or about 40 per cent. ‘This large excess is classed in the report as ‘ un- 
natural,’ or referrible to causes which sanitary measures have yet to remove or 
greatly mitigate ; and therefore the report urges the suppression of cesspools, the 
purification of sewer air, the adoption of smoke-consuming methods of burning 
coal, ventilation of public buildings and private dwellings, thorough cleansing of 
the streets—in short, the cultivation of the art of preventing disease, by provid- 
ng three indispensable things: pure air, pure water and a healthy soil. To 
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show the superiority of preventive over curative treatment, the health of the Bri- 
tish army in the Crimea is cited, which ranged from 1.174 to 7 in 1,000, accord- 
ing as the principles of preventive medicine were disregarded or observed.” 

“In London the average annual mortality from lightning the past five years 
was only 0.16 to one million persons living, while in England it was 1.10 to that 
number of the living. YFour-fifths of those killed were males. 

‘London is rapidly extending its boundaries. It now covers an areé of 121 
square miles, equal to a square of 11 miles to the side. The population in this 
area amounted in the year 1801 to 958,863, and in the year 1851 to 2,362,236. 
The London of 1858 is equal to three Londons of 1801. It has nowa larger popu- 
lation than the six New England States.” 


“THE WOMAN WHO LIVES WITHOUT EATING.” 

Tune is no absurdity too great, no imposition too barefaced, no de- 
ceit too often exposed, for human credulity. The possession of the 
highest intellectual powers is no absolute protection against imposi- 
tion. Men will be cheated. The more diflicult a thing is to be believ- 
ed, the more readily some people believe it. Credo quia impossibile 
est. When rational and sensible men (so considered) believe that a 
grain of charcoal—so infinitesimally divided that cach individual of the 
human race could be supplied daily for ages with a portion—is capable 
of producing appreciable specific effects on the system, or that the 
spirits of the departed can and will communicate with surviving 
friends through the medium of ignorant and cunning men and women, 
who make a trade of their pretended powers, what more need we say 
on the subject? An illustration of this truth is shown in the story of 
Mrs. ILayes, who succeeded in making many people believe that she 
lived two years without eating, and without having an evacuation of 
the bowels or of the bladder. One of our correspondents paid a visit 
to this woman, and came away a firm believer in her pretensions. 
Another correspondent has sent us an elaborate article, explaining the 
phenomena on physiological grounds, and making it quite plain that a 
human being might live two years without eating, and without faecal 
or urinary evacuations. Unfortunately for his ingenious theory, the 
fact it was intended to explain has been proved not to exist. On be- 
ing watched, Mrs. Ilayes was discovered regaling herself on crackers 
and beef! There is nothing very unusual in all this. Every physician 
has met with similar cases of attempted imposition by hysterical fe- 
males ; and the only remarkable thing about it is, that so many medical 
men should be deceived by a very common trick. Strange as it is, 
however, they will be deceived by it, again and again; and this natu- 
ral susceptibility of human nature to imposture ought to make us 
charitable in our judgment of the frailties of others, not knowing when 
we ourselves may become the victims of delusion. 


Conviction of an Abortionist.—The second trial of the notorious Dr. 
David Kh. Brown has been brought to a close by a verdict of man- 
slaughter. There is evidently a reluctance on the part of juries to 
convict in cases like this, where the offence isso very common. Either 
Dr. Brown was guilty of murder, or was innocent even of manslaugh- 
ter. If he was justified in procuring an abortion, on account of the 
condition of the patient, or if she died in consequente of abortion su- 
pervening upon treatment intended for a different purpose, he ought 
clearly to be acquitted. If he attempted to procure abortion illegally, 
and the woman’s death was the result, it is equally clear that he 
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ought to have been convicted of murder. Under the present state of 
feeling on the subject, it strikes us that it would be almost worth 
while to mitigate the severity of the penalty, rather than allow so 
many criminals to escape scot free, as the majority do. When the 
penalty for forgery was death, in England, it was almost impossible 
to obtain convictions, and the crime became exceedingly common. As 
soon as the punishment was changed to imprisonment, forgeries were 
of more rare occurrence. We would suggest the propricty of chang- 
ing the penalty for procuring abortion, from death to imprisonment for 
ife. 


The Remains of Hunter.—An English paper says: The remains of 
the great John Ilunter were discovered in the vaults of the Church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds, a short time since, after a search cf two 
days by Mr. Frank T. Buckland, Assistant Surgeon 2d Life Guards, 
son of the late Dean of Westminster. The coflin was in No. 8 vault 
under the church, at the bottom of many others, being, in fact, almost 
the last to be removed. It is in excellent preservation, the cloth only 
upon it having decayed in a few places. The handsome brass plate 
upon it is as perfect as when originally engraved ; the coat of arms is 
uninjured, and the inscription clear and distinct. It runs as follows: 
“ John ILlunter, Esq., died Oct. 16th, 1793, aged 64 years.” 


Double Vagina and Os Uleri.—Dr. Stickel, of St. Louis, reports 
(St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal) a singular case of anomalous 
formation of the vagina and uterus. Having occasion to make a 
vaginal examination in a patient, he found a double vagina and double 
os uteri. The septum dividing the vagina was oblique in direction— 
in relation to the natural passage—commencing close to the clitoris 
on the right side, and stretching down to the centre of the labia on 
the left, forming a perfect partition through the whole length of the 
vagina, and at the termination of cach passage was a perfect and com- 
plete os uteri. The patient said she menstruated from cach passage 
alternately, but never from both at the same time; she did not say 
whether the alternation was regular. She had borne one child.—-J/edi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter. 

Health of the Cilty.—The mortality of the past week presents several 
unusual features. The number of deaths is small, and about 29 per 
cent. of them were by consumption. There were 3 deaths from pneu- 
monia, and 2 from scarlatina. The number who died below the age of 
five years was 22; between the ages of 20 and 40 there were 21 
deaths. There was one death from smallpox. The total number of 
deaths for the corresponding week of 1858 was 81, of which 16 were 
from consumption (about 18 per cent.), 5 from pneumonia, 4 from 
searlatina, 5 from whooping cough, and 7 from measles. 


Dirp,—At Auburndale, Ms., 29th ult., Wm. A. Alcott, M.D., aged 61.--At Lancaster, Ms., 2Sth ult., Cal- 
vin Carter, M.D., aged 76. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, April 2d, 69. Males, 32—Females, 37.— 
Accident, 1—apoplexy, 2—inflammation of the bowels, 1—bronchitis, 1—consumption, 20—croup, 3— 
dropsy, 3—dropsy in the head, 2—infantile discases, 6—erysipelas, 1—scarlet fever, 2—typhoid fever, 3— 
gastritis, 1—discase of the heart, 2—intemperance, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 3—~disease of the liver, 1— 
marasmus, 2—old age, 2—pleurisy, 1—premature birth, 1—disease of the spine, 1—scalded, 1—smallpox, 
1—sore throat, 3—teething, 3—unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 22—between 5 and 20 years, 7—between 20 and 40 years, 2l—between 40 and 60 years, 
18—above 60 years, 6. Born in the United States, 46—Ireland, 18—other places, 5. 
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